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IN THIS ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 

Tuts Issue of STATE GOVERN MENT is devoted entirely to the 
proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Gov 
ernors’ Conference which met in Columbus, Ohio, as guests 
of the State of Ohio and Governor and Mrs. John W. 
Bricker, June 20-23, 1943. 

The Columbus meeting proved to be one of the most im 
portant held in the almost two score years during which the 
Governors have assembled annually to exchange points of 
view and to become acquainted with each other and with 
their common problems. The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
was concerned chiefly with the conduct of the war on the 
home front, and with preparations to cope with the problems 
of the postwar years. In connection with the latter, it was 
agreed that the states should proceed to organize new 
agencies or authorize existing ones to coordinate measures 
for postwar application. The adoption of fiscal and other 
policies looking toward the same end was also 
recommended. 


GENERAL GeEoRGE C. MarsHati, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, delivered one of the notable addresses 
before the Conference on the subject of the “Allied Pattern 
for Victory” (page 171). Contrasting our present military 
situation, as evidenced by the Tunisian victory, with the 
“hectic application of piecemeal tactical actions” forced 
upon us in the early stages of the war. he pointed out how 
our present ability to mass matériel on the battle fronts and 
to carry out air raids of gigantic proportions has inflicted 
tremendous losses upon the enemy and has cut down on our 
own losses. The General warned against over-optimism, 
and said hard fighting and large casualty lists lie ahead. 


Herpert R. O'Conor, Governor of Maryland and Chair 
man of the Governors’ Conference, 1942-1943. addressed 
the opening meeting on the subject of “The States in the 
War Effort” (page 173). After discussing the success of 
the state and local agencies in handling many wartime pro 
grams—including rationing, trade barrier elimination, mo 
tor vehicle speed limitation, and others—he devoted his at 


tention to the fields in which the states have a direct post- 
war concern. Of extensive participation of state govern- 
ments in drawing up and effectuating plans for the post- 
war period he said: “The familiarity with local conditions 
already gained and the availability of local planning and 
other groups, not only will assure a maximum of effective. 
ness, but will reduce . . . duplication of effort and. 
wasted energies and resources. ‘ 


A PRELIMINARY round table discussion of the role of the 
states in postwar reconstruction and development was given 
over a nationwide radio hookup on June 20 by several mem- 
bers of the Conference. Their comments are briefly sum- 
marized on page 174. A chronological account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Governors’ Conference appears on page 175 
of this issue. Interpretive reports of the meeting by several 
press representatives are also included on pages 182-83. 


STATE GOVERN MENT ts obligated to Raymond Moley, Turner 
Catledge, and to Thomas L. Stokes for permission to re- 
print reports which appeared, respectively, in) Newsweek, 
The New York Times, and the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 


STATE GOVERNMENT ts indebted also to Life magazine for 
permission to reprint the photograph appearing on page 174 
of this issue. For pictures on pages 176-77, under the title 
of “Views from the Governors’ Conference,” collective 
credit is given to three of the Columbus, Ohio, newspapers 
which covered the conference—the Columbus Citizen, the 
Columbus Dispatch, and the Olio State Journal. 


(JN Jury 26, Mr. Roy Blakey, Protessor of Eco 
nomics at the University of Minnesota, joined the 
staff of the Council of State Governments. Mr 
Blakey will serve as research and technical consultant 
to the Council, especially in matters pertaining to tax 
problems and public finance, a field in which he has 
specialized for many years. 
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On the Cover 

THE COVER PICTURE shows Saltonstall ( Mas- 
sachusetts) 2. Holland (Florida) 3. Thye (Minnesota) 
4. Donnell (Missouri) 5. Hickenlooper (lowa) 6. Martin 
(Pennsylvania) 7. Snell (Oregon) 8. Tuck (Lt. Gov., Vir 
ginia) 9. Kerr (Oklahoma) to. Johnston (South Carolina) 
11. O'Conor (Maryland) 12. Kelly (Michigan) 13. Green 
(Illinois) 14. Warren (California) 15. Arnall (Georgia) 
16. (Griswold) (Nebraska) 17. Langlie (Washington) 
8. Maw (Utah) 19. Broughton (North Carolina) 20. 
Bricker (Ohio) 21. Wills (Vermont) 22. Bacon (Dela- 
ware) 23. Carville (Nevada) 24. McGrath ( Rhode Island) 
25. Baldwin (Connecticut). Among official attendees not 
shown were: Governors Adkins (Arkansas), Vivian (Col- 
orado), Schricker (Indiana), Schoeppel (Kansas), Jones 
( Louisiana), Sewall (Maine), Blood (New tlampshire), 
Dewey (New York), Cooper (Tennessee), Stevenson 
(Texas), Neely (West Virginia), Hunt (Wyoming), 
Lieutenant Governors Holt (North Dakota), Miller (South 
Dakota), and Senator Buchen (Wisconsin). 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 1943 


My dear Governor: 


Within a few days now the Governors of the States of our 
Union will hold their thirty-fifth annual conference. The time is 
important because America, along with the other United Nations, is 
engaged in a world-wide struggle to determine whether the type of 
government which we have established and maintained here in the 
United States — a government dedicated to the welfare of all of the 
people —— can continue to exist. The time is critical in that every- 
thing that we have developed, everything that we believe and cherish, 
is threatened as never before. 


The States understand this, and for more than two years they 
have been devoting their efforts and dedicating their resources to the 
defense program and the prosecution of the war. As never before in 
our history, federal, state, and local governments have been coor- 
dinating their efforts and focusing their activities upon one all- 
important common objective —— winning the war. 


I think we can take pride in the manner in which this great 
democratic people, operating through its regularly constituted public 
authorities has converted our governments for war just as industry 
has converted its plants, its factories, and its mills. We can have 
justifiable pride in what we have done so far, but only if such pride 
serves as a stimulant for the more arduous tasks that lie ahead — 
tasks to which we have put our hand, and tasks which we mean to see 
through. 


I congratulate you and the States that you represent for the 
job already done, and I look forward confidently to even closer coopera- 
tion and more effective operation as the Nation, the States, and the 
Localities — all composed of the same people — press on to victory. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Honorable Herbert R. O'Conor, 
Chairman, 

Governors' Conference, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 
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Allied Pattern for Victory 


Their Matériel and Personnel Prepared and Leadership 
Coordinated, the United Nations Seize the Initiative 


By GeorGe C. MarsHatt, Chief of Staff of the United States Army 


Tt HAS SEEMED advisable as the war develops that 
] public statements by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army should be restricted to a few special occasions. 
A conference of the Governors, the leaders of the 
yarious states, is such an occasion. Furthermore, this 
is a most critical summer both for us and in the his- 
tory of the world. We have passed through the period 
of military adolescence, our initial deployments have 
been completed, and lines of communications solidly 
established. Quantity production of both men and 
matériel, the former in as exact a pattern as the latter, 
is now in full blast; the enemy’s initial advantage in 
men and guns and in ships and planes has been over- 
come. We have seized the initiative, the most vital 
factor in war. 


PREPARATION COMPLETED 
The past two years of preparation have been a try- 
ing period, especially the prolonged strain of German 
and Japanese successes during which we struggled to 
meet the surge of power which they had carefully 
accumulated during the past decade. The change in the 
attitude of the public essential to the furtherance of the 
necessary legislation and appropriations presented many 
complications. The establishment of our industries on 
a full war basis had its multiplicity of troubles, and 
the building of the full war military machine entailed 
a stupendous task of a wide variety of problems, in- 
variably arousing pronounced individual reactions of 
our people. 
Today we stand squarely on our feet in all these 
respects. Initial strategic problems involving hectic 
application of piecemeal tactical actions—anathema to 
a soldier—are things of the past. 
Furthermore, and probably most important of all, 
we have secured a basis for unity of action as to 
strategy, operations, shipping, matériel, and virtually 
every phase of this warfare, in a manner without 
precedent in history. 
The pattern for -victory is clear. If we had set 
the stage we could not have provided a more sharply 
defined picture than that offered by the battle of 
Tunisia. There we had: 
~ (1) A perfect example of coordinated leadership 
for Allied action. 

(2) An assemblage of overwhelming military 
power, air, land, and sea. 

(3) The explosive effect of the skillful application 
of that power. 

Incidentally, the psychological by-products of that 
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battle are proving of immense importance. There has 
been a rebirth of the French Army with a splendid ex- 
ample of courageous and aggressive fighting power. 
The observing nations have seen selected German 
troops humbled by an extension and improvement of 
the technique that brought about the downfall of 
France. The Allies have gained great confidence in 
each other, and in the Allied fighting men, and the 
scales have so tipped that those nations who have been 
maneuvering merely to be on the winning side can no 
longer escape the conclusion that there is no victory in 
prospect for Germany. The superman has had his day. 
The democracies have called his bluff. 


PATTERN FOR VICTORY 


Tunisia gave us an invaluable pattern for the future. 
But the tasks will be increasingly difficult, usually with 
the great hazard of an overwater approach and a heavy 
battle to be maintained beyond the beaches. The way 
will be far from easy, the losses heavy, but the victory 
certain. 

The recent battle in Attu has special significance. 
There we encountered probably the most difficult of 
fighting conditions. An amphibious operation in un- 
charted waters over a stormy sea, deep snow and high 
mountains, with a complete absence of roads and trails ; 
an enemy dug in with complete cover and communica- 
tions and our troops transferred through necessity 
directly from the pleasant climate of California to a 
battle with the elements over extremely difficult terrain, 
against a desperate enemy. It was a severe test of the 
American soldier, but today we hold Attu, with more 
than 1,900 Japanese graves as a memento of their pre- 
vious occupation. More than three Japs were killed for 
each American soldier lost. 

The fighting in the tropics of the South and South- 
west Pacific has also presented great difficulties of 
climate and terrain. It has been vicious throughout but 
we have been successful in each operation since the 
initial offensive move into the Solomons. 

One of our great puzzles is how the Japanese can 
stand the beating they are taking in the air—no other 
word adequately describes the situation in this respect. 
Judging from our own reactions, particularly those of 
the press when we have a moderately heavy loss in 
planes, it is hard to visualize the state of mind of the 
Japanese command when their ordinary air losses run 
from thirty per cent to seventy-five per cent, with very 
moderate losses on the part of the American pilots. 
In the recent air battle in the Solomons we destroyed 
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77 out of 120 planes and lost but six. Furthermore, the 
Japanese suffer continuous losses of planes on the 
ground. We find the usual average is one destroyed on 
the ground for every one lost in the air, and in addi- 
tion, probably a training or operational loss outside of 
combat at the same rate. Evidently our equipment is 
excellent, and our pilots, gunners, bombardiers, and 
navigators are superb. 

The daylight precision bombing out of England has 
had a tremendous effect on the air operations of the 
German Army. The losses inflicted on German fighter 
planes during these daylight bombing expeditions had 
a direct and important bearing on the victory in Tunisia 
and a similar bearing on the German air power on the 
Russian front. The fact of the matter is, the Germans 
must check this precision bombing and they have 
assembled their best pilots in large numbers in an en- 
deavor to halt these staggering blows at vital installa- 
tions, delivered with constantly increasing frequency 
and mass, 

Measured by the losses in planes and installations 
suffered by the enemy our own losses have been sur- 
prisingly small. 

While on this subject I think it proper to express a 
word of caution against hasty conclusions or im- 
promptu conceptions regarding the utilization of air 
power or any special weapon in the conduct of this war. 
I am convinced more and more each day that only by 
a proper combination of war-making means can we 
achieve victory in the shortest possible time and with the 
greatest economy in life. Pantelleria was an experi- 
ment, for which there appeared to be, and proved to be, 
a sound logical basis. However, the situation there was 
unique as to the character of the island, the quality of 
the garrison, the complete naval control of the sur- 
rounding waters, and the proximity of Allied airfields. 
The victory of Tunisia was favored by overwhelming 
air power, but the result would have been a stalemate 
without aggressive ground and naval action. 

Your adversary may be hammered to his knees by 
bombing but he will recover unless the knockout blow 
is delivered by the ground army, with infantry and ar- 
tillery as important as tanks and anti-aircraft, and 
engineer and signal troops vital to the whole. 


CONDITIONS FOR VICTORY 


The encouraging aspect of the situation today is the 
fact that we have the men trained, the guns and tanks, 
the ships and planes in constantly increasing numbers ; 
that the Russian forces grow steadily more formidable 
and present a constant and terrible threat to the bulk 
of the German Army; and that there is a steady im- 
provement in the equipment and training of the Chinese 
forces to sustain them in their fixed determination to 
expel the Japs from China. There can be but one result 
unless the enemy succeeds in creating internal frictions 
among the Allies, divisions of one against the other, and 
misrepresentations leading to public loss of confidence 
in our war effort. 

We are engaged in this war to maintain the demo- 
cratic form of government. We fight to destroy dic- 
tatorships, to guarantee freedom of speech and of the 
press. Yet sometimes I am discouraged by the demo- 


cratic processes in a great and critical emergency like 
that of today. 

For example, I returned from Africa two weeks ago 
to find the most atrocious, if not subversive, attack 
being directed against an organization of the Army 
one of the finest we have ever created. I refer to the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. There was no foun- 
dation for the vicious slander, though it was given wide 
publicity. Some seem to be intent on the suicide of our 
own war effort, not to mention the defamation of as 
fine an organization of women as I have ever seen 
assembled. Such a procedure to me appears inexcys- 
able. If we can’t be decent in such matters we at least 
should not be naive enough to destroy ourselves. I very 
much hope you gentlemen will take the lead in building 
up a public opinion which will suppress actions of 
individuals who abuse our liberties by propagating such 
outrages. 


Tue Great BatrLtes AHEAD 


There is another phase of the present situation for 
which I would solicit your strong support, and that is 
a check against sudden waves of optimism leading the 
public to feel that we have made our great effort and 
the end is in sight. This is far from the case. We are 
just getting well started. The great battles lie ahead, 
We have yet to be proven in the agony of enduring 
heavy casualties as well as the reverses which are in- 
evitable in war. What we need now is a stoic deter- 
mination to do everything in our power to overwhelm 
the enemy, cost what it may, to reduce him to a sup- 
plicant under the impact of aroused democracies. 

The failure today to surge forward with every ounce 
of power and effort we possess would be to write a 
tragic page for history. The temptation to ease up after 
initial and relatively minor successes seems difficult to 
resist. The Axis nations probably count on this as a 
weak element of Allied psychology. Their opinion has 
been contemptuous of our soft way of living, of our 
toughness and our military stamina. The most for- 
bidding prospect with which we can now confront the 
enemy is the continuation in full measure of methodical, 
ruthless preparations to overwhelm them in the same 
manner that the army of von Arnim was eliminated in 
Tunisia. The Allies have unified their military effort. 
We must all do the same at home. 

Two things we must guard against: 

There must be no divisions among the Allies. 
There must be no let-up in our preparations. 


STATE HIGHWAY DEBTS 


AccorDING TO the U.S. Public Roads Administration, 
the combined state highway obligations, as of January 
1, 1943, for 39 states having such debts totaled $2,433,- 
901,213. Only seven states were reported free of high- 
way debt: Arizona, Indiana, Nebraska, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, and Utah. New York had the 
largest debt with a total of $477,927,709: Idaho the 
smallest among those reporting debts—$289,834, Under 
existing schedules, Michigan will be free of highway 
debt in 1944. At the other extreme, New York’s re- 
quirements will run until 1987. 
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The States in the War Effort 


Their Successful Cooperation in Preparing the Nation for War 
Challenges the States to Active Solution of Postwar Problems 


By Hersert R. O’Conor 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference (1942-1943) 


states of the union, with our nation engaged in 
total war. Today, to a far greater extent than when 
we were assembled in North Carolina, last June, after 
war had been forced upon the United States, we are 
involved in the world-wide struggle for our existence. 

But one marked difference between the situation to- 
day and a year ago is the notable successes that have 
been achieved by the forces of America and the U nited 
Nations. We are confident that victory lies ahead for 
our just cause although we are aware ‘of the fact that 
unremitting effort must be carried on until our enemies 
are crushed. The states of the union during the past 
year have added measurably to the part they have played 
for our country’s defense ‘and offense both before and 
since Pearl Harbor. 

In attendance today are many Governors inaugu- 
rated this year, all of whom we greet most cordially. 
In view of this fact, brief reference might be made to 
the continuing part played by the states in the fulfill- 
ment of the defense and the war programs since the 
Governors of the states pledged all-out assistance to 
the nation at our 1940 Conference. 


W: MEET, as the Chief Executives of the sovereign 


STATE-SPONSORED WAR PROGRAMS 


The organization and operation of state defense 
councils, the creation of Selective Service boards and 
agencies, establishment of the processes for registration 
for tire and sugar rationing and, later, for food and 
commodity rationing; the elimination of barriers and 
hindrances impeding the war effort, assistance in the 
enforcement of automobile speed limitations in the in- 
terest of rubber and gasoline conservation, all have 
been the work of the state governments. In the past 
year these efforts have been intensified, in certain of 
these undertakings where the expansion of operations 
brought about increased demands for state cooperation. 

In the last several months the states, in great num- 
ber, have adopted legislation to make possible the full- 
est utilization of state facilities in the emergency pro- 
gram. The enactments are calculated to aid materially 
in the operation of the armed services and also in 
civilian protection and civilian participation. 

A reference to what the states have done and are 


- doing brings to the fore the demonstrated fact that these 


sovereignties are capable of administering within their 
borders programs essential to the success of the war 
effort. The proof is at hand that there is no need to 
depart from our original constitutional set-up where- 
under the state and the federal governments, as inde- 
pendent sovereignties, are expected to discharge respon- 
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sibilities, when necessary, jointly for the public welfare. 
The lessons of the past should be guides for the future. 
The states must be preserved in the fullest plenitude 
of their powers. That government which is closest to 
the people and in which people have the most direct 
participation is more likely to reflect the public will 
than a remote centralized government. 

If the central government undertakes to handle all 
matters affecting every phase of the life of the nation, 
it becomes unwieldy and too cumbersome. An effort 
to regulate from a central government all actions, cus- 
toms, and habits of the people over the entire country 
is handicapped before it is started because each section 
and the several states have their particular and peculiar 
interests and traditions and identities. 

In stressing the necessity for the recognition of and 
fullest participation by the states in any nationwide 
program, I could do no better than to repeat the words 
of advice uttered in my own state of Maryland by an 
illustrious son of Ohio. It was in connection with a 
review of the states’ part in the last war made at the 
Governors’ Conference held in Annapolis, Maryland, 
in 1918. The speaker was the Secretary of War— 
Newton D. Baker. He asserted that the states had 
shown to his satisfaction in the war effort that they 
were capable of discharging the greatest responsibilities 
and that they were indispensable under our form of 
government: 


“We now have had a demonstration of the fact,” 
he said, “that there is in the state governments a 
relation so vital to our national strength, a relation 
so indispensable in times of emergency or disaster 
that from now on the dignity and importance of the 
state government can never be questioned success- 
fully as an essential part of our institutional sys- 
tem.” 


But it is self-evident that the best way in which the 
states can show their readiness and ability to carry on 
for the public good is by having their houses in order. 
Toward the solution of the pressing problems of today 
the states‘can and should give continuing cooperation 
and assistance. In connection with the problems of 
tomorrow—after victory has been won—the states will 
have abundant opportunity to demonstrate their effec- 
tiveness. That such successful participation in the post- 
war period will be taken we need have no doubt. 

Already the states have shown their determination 
not to allow such a collapse as followed the termination 
of hostilities in World War I. While leaving no stone 
unturned to make sure that the present war is won, the 
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states have already begun to plan for the time when the 
millions of men and women will be discharged from the 
armed services and from present industrial occupa- 
tions. Programs and blueprints prepared now are in- 
surance policies against unemployment and depression 
in the postwar era of the future. 


SuByEcTs FoR PosTWAR PREPARATION 


Questions of employment, of fiscal policy, and other 
matters for state determination are among those which 
should challenge our best thought during this confer- 
ence and in the days that follow. In referring to em- 
ployment possibilities, we must note in passing that 
the state re-employment offices, yielded to the Federal 
Government for the emergency, must be returned for 
state operation when hostilities cease. In fact, those 
state powers temporarily transferred to the Federal 
Government during the exigencies of the present, must 
be surrendered by the national government later so that 
rightful authority may be exercised by the states. 

Also linked to state sovereignty is the peacetime sys- 
tem for military training of our citizens. The National 
Guard should be maintained as a component part of 
the United States Army, available to the states in time 
of peace and to the nation in time of war. Its entire 
control, after the emergency, should not be left in 


Washington. Universal military training will be essen- 
tial to the security of the nation and this must be on 
a national basis. But the National Guard should be 
preserved in its dual status, serving both the states and, 
when necessary, the nation. 

If the postwar plans are to realize their objectives, 
these must take into consideration the effective organi- 
zation of the states. The familiarity with local condi- 
tions already gained and the availability of local plan- 
ning and other groups, not only will assure a maximum 
of effectiveness but will reduce to a great degree the 
duplication of effort and the wasted energies and 
resources that, otherwise, are likely to occur. 

Today, at the outset of this war conference of 
Governors, let us renew our pledge of wholehearted, 
unqualified assistance to our nation. Men and women 
from every state in the union are today offering their 
lives for the preservation of our form of government. 
We can do no less than to offer and to give every ounce 
of energy, every resource, and every cooperation to- 
ward supplying them with the necessities for successful 
combat. Further, we can do no less than to plan now for 
their return when opportunity must be given them to 
enjoy the fruits of victory. In this way the states will 
deserve to retain and to increase their prestige in the 
field of government. 


GOVERNORS DISCUSS 


On Sunpay, June 20, before the Governors’ Con- 
ference was officially opened, four of the state chief 
executives spoke from Columbus over a nationwide 
hookup of the National Broadcasting Company. Par- 
ticipating in the discussion on “The States and Postwar 
America” were Govs. Herbert R. O’Conor of Mary- 
land, John W. Bricker of Ohio, Leverett Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts, and J. Melville Broughton of North 
Carolina. Moderator of the discussion was Prof. May- 
nard C. Krueger of the University of Chicago. 


Shown during their radio broadcast are (left to right ) Governors 
Bricker, Saltonstall, Broughton, O’Conor, and Professor Krueger. 


POSTWAR AMERICA 


The Governors were generally agreed that private 
industry must bear primary responsibility for postwar 
employment; that government must supplement these 
efforts; and that broad authority should be delegated 
to the states under any federal works program that 
is adopted. 

Governor O’Conor observed that governmental 
undertakings can be completely effective only if handled 
through state channels since knowledge of local condi- 
tions is imperative. Governor Bricker added to this 
point of view by alluding to the rapid in- 
crease in the federal debt, and suggesting 
that state and local governments should 
adopt sound tax and fiscal policies in antic- 
ipation of heavy responsibilities for re- 
construction, development, and_rehabili- 
tation which they will bear in the postwar 
years. 

Governor Saltonstall, relative to post- 
war employment, stated that “Decentral- 
ized planning by private industry now is 
the only sure measure to prevent employ- 
ment from being too little and too late.” 
The states, he added, should stimulate and 
assist business in planning at the present 
time for peacetime production. 

Governor Broughton, stating that gov- 
ernment must assist in solving unemploy- 
ment, said the states must “measure 
up to the challenge of the new day.” As 
the basis for administering public serv- 
ices after the war, he recommended co- 
operative action by federal, state, and local 
governments. 


Life 
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Governors Study War and Postwar Problems 


Programs to Insure Victory and a Workable Peace Dominate Discus- 
sions at Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 


Turrty-FirtH Annual Session of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
June 20-23, brought into bold relief a two-fold deter- 
mination on the part of the chief executives of the 
states of the nation: to use all the resources of the 
states as a weapon to hasten the defeat of the enemy, 
and to prepare now to meet the reconstruction and 
development problems of the period of transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. 

This theme—to win the war and prepare for the 
peace—which dominated the entire meeting, was de- 
veloped in round table discussions in which the Gov- 
ernors were joined by representatives of industry, labor, 
agriculture, and the Federal Government, and made 
emphatic by addresses of General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, and Joseph 
FE. Davies, former United States Ambassador to Russia. 
While devoting major attention to these points, the chief 
executives were not deterred from probing problems 
which they felt were hampering the overall war effort, 
nor from re-examining the federal structure especially 
as regards the distribution of powers and duties among 
federal, state, and local governments in postwar 
America. 

Official delegates to the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
included executives of forty states. They met in- 
formally on Sunday, June 20, for a tour of the Darby 
Dan Farm near Columbus and a buffet supper at the 
Scioto Country Club as guests of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Galbreath. 


OPENING SESSION 


The conference was opened formally Monday morn- 
ing, June 21, in the State Office Building where sub- 
sequent business sessions were held. At this session 
Gov. John W. Bricker welcomed the visitors to Ohio. 
In his address, Governor Bricker pointed to the under- 
standing of common problems created by meetings of 
state officials: “Through this association and the per- 
sonal contacts of the various Governors, each with the 
other, there has come an understanding of the many 
local and district interests of the several states.” He 
expressed the view, repeated by speakers who followed 
him, that the state and local governments are prepared 
and willing to assume a larger degree of responsibility 
for war and postwar activities. “This war can be more 
easily and quickly won by using every governmental 
authority in the program,” he declared, adding that “a 
greater responsibility will devolve upon the state and 
local governments than was the case prior to the out- 
break of the war.”” Gov. J. Howard McGrath of Rhode 
Island responded to the welcoming address. 

A letter of greeting from President Roosevelt (see 
frontispiece of this issue) was read by Gov. Herbert 
R. O’Conor, Chairman of the conference, who then 
addressed the session. After reviewing the record of 
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the states in organizing and cooperating for the conduct 
of home front activities, Governor O’Conor recom- 
mended that they redouble their efforts to prepare for 
the postwar years. Observing that the powers trans- 
ferred to the Federal Government during the period 
of defense and war should be returned later, he advised 
that the national security will demand universal peace- 
time military training and a National Guard, control of 
which should be shared by the federal and state gov- 
ernments. (Text of Governor O’Conor’s address may 
be found on page 173.) 


PLEA FOR ViGcorous CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Gov. Earl Warren of California, speaking on the 
“Organization and Operation of Civilian Defense,” 
deplored the tendency for public interest in the subject 
to decline because of military success and called for 
the recognition of this important sphere as “a militant 
and integrated part of total war. It must represent 


offense-mindedness.” “I would start,” he continued, “by 


calling it what it is—home front mobilization or some 
other term of like connotation.” He recommended that 
the old advisory Councils of Defense be discarded in 
favor of War Councils vested with extraordinary pow- 
ers to deal with emergencies and cautioned against the 
release of persons of Japanese birth or descent from 
the relocation centers where they are being held. 

Governor Warren pointed to the efficient working of 
the civilian defense program as evidence in support of 
the federal division of powers. “I wish,” he added, 
“that the other federal agencies could also be made to 
see that federal, state, and local governments must work 
together as a team; that all thinking, planning, and 
execution cannot be done in Washington to the exclu- 
sion of states and cities; that mass participation in the 
war can only be obtained by delegating responsibility 
to the other levels of government and that real national 
unity comes from the grass roots of the forty-eight 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, credited the 
program of collaboration worked out between farm 
groups and federal, state, and local agencies for the 
large measure of success that has attended efforts to 
solve farm problems in his state. To ameliorate the 
shortage of farm manpower, the facilities of the state 
were brought into focus under a Farm Manpower 
Service, and programs worked out by farm groups 
were put into operation. 

In approaching the food situation, New York set up 
an Emergency Food Commission including experts in 
various phases of the problem, according to Governor 
Dewey. The Commission, he pointed out, has been able 
to forestall many shortages such as those of fruit crates 
and fertilizers, has made gasoline available to keep 
tractors operating, and has tried to solve the vexatious 
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(Ubper Left Corner) Governors Carville (Nevada), Wills (Vermont), 
and Warren (California) at Darby Dan Farm. 


(Above) Governors Wills, Saltonstall (Massachusetts), Sewall 9 
(Maine) and Baldwin (Connecticut). Governor Holland of Florida, § == 
behind Governor Baldwin. 


(Above) Governor Bricker and Ambassador Davies; 
Governor Vivian (Colorado) in the background. 
(Below) A WAAC from Missouri shows Governor 
Donnell of her native state what army rations 
taste like. 


VIEWS FROM THE GOERD 


(Above) Governor Stevenson of Texas and General Marshall 
at the State Dinner on Monday, June 21st. 


(Below) Governors Arnall of Georgia and Cooper of Tennessee. 


(Upper Right Corner) Governor Snell of Oregon and General 
Hershey. 

(Above) Jeeps that took the Governors to the Army Depot 
near Columbus and for a final tour of the city on the last 
day of the Conference. 


(Above) Mrs. Bricker, hostess to the 
Conference, with Mrs. Saltonstall, 
wife of the new Chairman, at the right. 


(Left) Governors Dewey (New York), 
O’Conor (Maryland), Bricker (Ohio), 
and Warren. 


(Right) Governors Martin (Pennsyl- 
vania), Arnall, and Broughton (North 
Carolina). 


Governors Study Problems 
(Continued from page 175) 


problem of finding feed for poultry and dairy herds. 
The Commission’s scientists and nutrition experts, in 
the face of falling meat supplies, have developed soy- 
bean and other grain substitutes. New York’s expe- 
rience, he stated, has confirmed the conclusion that all 
that is necessary to solve these and other production 
problems is to give the people a green light so that 
they may go ahead. As a suggestion to the Governors 
he concluded: “We can remove all obstacles. We can 
insist on giving our people the tools. As always, the 
people of America will, themselves, do the job.” 

Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia brought the Monday 
morning session to a close with a discussion of “State 
Assistance in the Military Training Program.” “The 
contribution of the states toward this accomplish- 
ment surpasses all expectation,” he asserted. Governor 
Arnall, describing the extent to which the states have 
mobilized their resources behind the war effort, men- 
tioned their work in facilitating selective service, ration- 
ing, and civilian defense, execution of which was 
checked off to state and local officials, and the work 
being done by state schools and universities, health and 
highway departments, and other state agencies. Of 
equal importance, and much less frequently mentioned, 
have been the financial burdens shouldered by the states 
in connection with various war programs, he added. “At 
least a third of the taxes paid to state governments are 
now being expended for national defense, in a period 
when they have assumed increased responsibilities for 
the normal services of government and have lost, in 
many instances, federal grants and assistance in per- 
sonnel to an important degree,” he pointed out. Praising 
the states for their accomplishments, Governor Arnall 
remarked: “Those who have borne the leadership in 
state government .. . have placed ‘winning the war’ 
ahead of “business as usual.’” Observing that an un- 
usually large share of the military training program is 
centered in the South, with resulting strain on state and 
local facilities, Governor Arnall expressed the hope 
that the day was not far distant when differential treat- 
ment of the South would be ended. 


Monpay Noon SESSION 


Gov. Walter W. Bacon of Delaware presided and 
Govs. Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut and J. 
Melville Broughton of North Carolina were the prin- 
cipal speakers when the Governors attended a luncheon 
Monday noon as guests of the Columbus Rotary Club. 
Governor Baldwin, emphasizing that “States’ rights 
must now be discussed in terms of what we can give to, 
and how we can help our Federal Government, rather 
than what the Federal Government can give to us,” 
declared that states’ rights is not a partisan political 
question or one of peculiar sectional interest. “The 
Connecticut point of view,” Governor Baldwin said, “is 
this: By making the states strong and self-sufficient we 
can render the maximum support to the common cause 
—the winning of the war.’ The same principle must 
apply to any postwar settlement of international differ- 
ences, he added. In explaining his views, Governor 


Baldwin pointed to the accomplishments of his state, ° 
inhabited by men and women of various races, nation- 
alities, and religions, but united in loyalty to liberty and 
the American way of life, in producing food and ma- 
terials for victory. 

Speaking extemporaneously, Governor Broughton ob- 
served: “Unless the states plan intelligently to meet 
postwar needs, they will have only themselves to blame 
if federal expansion shall continue in all its bureaucratic 
manifestations.” Elaborating this theme, he declared 
that “the states must quit squawking and begin plan- 
ning; they cannot abdicate their responsibilities for 
public service and at the same time decry expansion 
of the federal service.”’ 


ROUNDTABLE: PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 


The Monday afternoon round table on “The Prose- 
cution of the War,” over which Gov. Spessard L. Hol- 
land of Florida presided, included addresses by Petro- 
leum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes--read by Deputy 
Coordinator Ralph K. Davies; M. Clifford Townsend, 
Director, Food Production Administration, War Food 
Administration; and Clyde L. Herring, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. Ickes, in his prepared address, said that he could 
foresee no possibility of supplying petroleum products 
to the East Coast beyond essential requirements for 
the duration of the war, and added, “I wish I could 
promise even this.” He said the oil and gas shortage 
was spreading through the United States because the 
demands of the military forces, already enormous, are 
increasing, and because transportation facilities cannot 
be increased sufficiently to meet all demands. 

Whether rationing in the Middle West will have to 
be put on the same basis as in the East depends upon 
the transportation situation, Mr. Ickes said. Because it 
is becoming possible to move more oil to the East from 
all sources including the Midwest, Mr. Ickes observed, 
“It is quite possible—indeed, I would say probable— 
that supplies in this section will decline to the point 
where consumption will have to be cut below the present 
level.” 

Deputy Administrator Herring stated that both wages 
and agricultural prices must be held down “not only 
for the good of the whole, but equally for the sake of 
one another.” “It is at once apparent that we cannot 
give labor unrestricted wage rises without causing living 
costs to rise even higher,” Mr. Herring said. “Nor can 
we, on the other hand, permit a rise in agricultural 
prices because we are sympathetic with the farmer.” 

Asserting that the price stabilization, rent control, 
and rationing program “in broad lines has been em- 
inently successful,’ Mr. Herring added: “Reliable sta- 
tistics and careful comparisons with the cost of the first 
World War establish the fact that price stabilization 
and rationing have saved the government $32,000,- 
000,000 on the cost of the present war thus far, as com- 
pared with an inflated cost of $10,000,000,000 for the 
first World War. . . . By holding the line, as we pro- 
pose to do it, it is estimated that these savings will 
amount to $70,000,000,000 by the end of the year.” 

Mr. Townsend reviewed the steady increase in agri- 
cultural production between 1937 and 1942. Relative 
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to acreage-control policies during the 1930's he pointed 
out that the acres which lay fallow and were increased 
in fertility have produced bumper yields since they were 
put back in production. Mr. Townsend said the War 
Production Board recently allocated enough steel to 
provide between 80 and 90 per cent of the normal pro- 
duction of farm machinery through the fall of 1944, 
as compared to the 30 per cent of normal production 
allowed last year. With regard to farm labor problems, 
he described the efforts of federal officials in making 
selective service arrangements, freezing jobs, and im- 
porting Mexicans and Jamaicans. Observing that “there 
isn’t any pool of unused labor any place that we know 
about,”’ he commented that from this point on, the farm 
labor problem is a “neighborhood, township, county, 
and state problem.” Many Governors and many states, 
he added, are rendering great service in solving this 
problem. 


STATE DINNER 


A highlight of the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference was the State Dinner, one 
of the most brilliant events in the history of Ohio’s 
state capital, where the Governors and their parties 
heard General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, and Joseph E. Davies, former 
Ambassador to Russia. The chief executives of the 
states were seated at tables which rose in three tiers at 
the west end of the grand ballroom of the Neil House. 

Mr. Davies, speaking first in an address carried over 
a National Broadcasting Company nationwide hookup, 
praised the fortitude of the Russians—both the Red 
Army and the entire people—and declared “we should 
not forget the tremendous debt we owe the Soviet 
Union.” Criticism of Russia that creates fear or hatred 
of that country “plays Hitler’s game,” he warned, add- 
ing: “There are a few in this country who still bicker 
at Russia, who still carp at Russia, who still quarrel at 
the way in which they live and conduct their own gov- 
ernment, which is exclusively their own business. To 
do this is to play Hitler’s game. Every possible thing 
that Goebells’ propaganda machine can do to make us 
fear and hate Russia, and make Russia fear and hate 
us, Hitler’s machine is doing. It is the only thing that 
might save the skins of the Nazis. It is neither sensible, 
wise, nor right to encourage criticisms of the good faith 
of the Soviet government or attacks upon its leaders. 
The conditions under which our children’s children 
may live may depend upon what we do now... . 
Russia, Britain, China or any other of the United 
Nations should not be alienated by intolerance or little 
criticisms of one against the other.” 

General Marshall, in his “on the record” address, 
warned against “sudden waves of optimism” and as- 
serted that “we are just getting well started” and that 
“the battle lies ahead.” He also decried “hasty con- 
clusions or impromptu conceptions regarding the utiliza- 
tion of air power or any special weapon in the conduct 
of the war.” 

“Your adversary may be hammered to his knees by 
bombing but he will recover unless the knockout blow 
is delivered by the ground army, with the infantry and 
artillery as important as tanks and anti-aircraft, and 


engineer and signal troops vital to the whole,” Marshall 
said. (Text of General Marshall's address may be 
found on page 171.) 


TUESDAY ROUNDTABLE: PosTWAR PROBLEMS 


Owing to the length of discussions Monday after- 
noon, one address, prepared by Paul V. McNutt, ‘Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, and read by 
Robert C. Goodwin, Regional Manpower Director, was 
held over until the Tuesday morning round table, pre- 
sided over by Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts. This session, also, heard an unscheduled discus- 
sion of selective service problems by Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service Director, who had 
planned to attend the meeting as a spectator. Both Mr. 
McNutt and General Hershey were in accord in the 
belief that “the shifting exigencies of war and nothing 
else” will determine when fathers are called to service. 

It was the General’s opinion that the United States’ 
standing army of the postwar period will be larger than 
it was prior to the start of the war, and he suggested, 
also, that the gradual release of eight to ten million 
men from the armed forces as they are needed in busi- 
ness and industry “might help relieve the pressure of 
postwar unemployment.” 

Mr. McNutt said that the months when it would be 
necessary for fathers to be called into service have been 
pushed back somewhat by the lowering of physical 
standards for the military services. He warned, how- 
ever, that the anticipated increase in the number of men 
in the armed forces cannot be made without a shrinkage 
in employment in civilian industries, a shrinkage ex- 
pected to total 2,500,000. Occupational deferments and 
family difficulties which would have been recognized 
a year or six months ago, Mr. McNutt said, can hardly 
be recognized now “when to fill the ranks the rules 
have to be made more stringent.” 

Paul G. Hoffman, President of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration and Chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development, told the Governors that postwar employ- 
ment goals can be reached only if business, large and 
small, plans boldly and intelligently to create jobs, and 
if governmental units “encourage risk-taking and ad- 
venturing in business.” 

In reply to a question from Gov. Herbert B. Maw of 
Utah as to whether he wanted to go back to old tax 
systems, Hoffman said: 

“T am not advocating laissez-faire or going back to 
the tax laws of 1920. I am saying we should restore 
dynamism to business. Anyone who wants to go back 

. . is not looking at the world with vision.” 

James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, discussing postwar employ- 
ment, declared “it doesn’t matter a tinker’s damn what 
labor is doing about postwar employment. It matters 
little, comparatively, what industry and government are 
planning for employment. The most important thing is 
-—what are government, industry, and labor, including 
agriculture, doing together about postwar problems? I 
think it is important that we stop throwing pop bottles 
at each other, stop trying to do the job alone, and start 
trying to do the job together, as we should in a 
democracy.” 
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Charles E. Merriam, Professor Emeritus, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Chicago, and 
Vice-Chairman of the National Resources Planning 
Board, described the Federal Government’s policy as a 
two-fold effort to maintain full employment and high 
productivity and, at the same time, “maintain a floor 
of security under American life.” 

He stated that a “shelf of public works” is being 
planned which will be used only if needed. “The Gov- 
ernment doesn't intend to spend a dime unless it is 
needed, but we don’t want to be caught without plans,” 
he said. “The WPA was slow in getting under way 
in the depression because there were no plans made.” 
Attributing the wastefulness and shortcomings of the 
WPA to such lack of preparedness, Professor Merriam 
stated: ‘The plans will be ready this time.” 

Gov. Bourke Hickenlooper of Iowa, speaking on 
agriculture and the farmer, warned that a surplus of 
food will be needed in the postwar era to meet the 
expanded world demands. He suggested that whatever 
is done for the producer should not only assist him as 
an individual or a class, but should be designed to 
bolster the farm economy as an essential industry. “We 
must eliminate the detailed regulations whereby govern- 
ment tells the farmer what and where and when to 
grow,” he said, “but we must retain the governmental 
machinery on a national scale which will in some meas- 
ure assure the farmer of such income as will allow him 
to produce food.” 

The Governors were warned against the danger of 
restricting their planning to the postwar period by Gov. 
Dwight Griswold of Nebraska, in an address at the 
Granville Inn, Newark, Ohio, where the chief execu- 
tives were luncheon guests of the Owens-Corning’* 
Fiberglas Corporation, Gov. Henry F. Schricker of 
Indiana presiding. 

The anticipated postwar era may be several years 
away and one of our great needs is for better planning 
for what very well may be a long drawn-out war, 
Governor Griswold said. He asserted emphatically that 
there must be better planning for the financing of the 
war, with more of the necessary money raised by taxa- 
tion and the balance through long-term bonds sold to 
individuals. Bonds that are due virtually upon demand 
can wreck the nation’s economy, he said, and bonds held 
by banks are directly inflationary. “We need to fight in- 
flation with a holy hate,”’ he added. 

Following the luncheon, the Governors and _ their 
parties made an inspection tour of war industries oper- 
ated by the Owens-Corning Corporation. They were 
guests Tuesday evening of Mr. H. P. Wolfe of Colum- 
bus at his estate, The Wigwam, near the Ohio capital. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS. 

Addresses by three Governors—Herbert B. Maw of 
Utah, Edward Martin of Pennsylvania, and Arthur B. 
Langlie of Washington—were heard during the Wed- 
nesday morning general session, presided over by Gov. 
John C, Vivian of Colorado. 

Governor Maw urged action to remove federal con- 
trol of postwar activities, without eliminating govern- 
ment assistance to the states. He was critical of what 
he termed the development under the present ad- 
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ministration of many politically irresponsible bureaus. 

The Utah Governor said that the bureaus “were re- 
moved from the control of the people lest their rights 
to act independently of public pressure might some- 
time be challeneged.” He added that “Congress passed 
the Hatch Act, which completely separated them from 
the only machinery the people have with which to exer- 
cise their sovereign rights—the political party.” 

“Such a condition is not good in a democracy even 
when the bureaus have no policy-making authority,” the 
Governor contended. To the extent that groups beyond 
the reach of the voters have power to make rules and 
decisions that affect liberties, democratic government is 
weakened, he declared. 

Gov. Edward Martin of Pennsylvania, discussing 
“National Defense After the War,” proposed a postwar 
system of selective service for all youths, including a 
period in the regular army, followed by a longer period 
in the National Guard, and service in the reserve. Of 
equal importance, he recommended the organization of 
industry to produce munitions in the event of war with 
special tools and equipment paid for by the Federal 
Government. With regard to strategic raw materials 
not produced in the United States, he advised their 
creation synthetically, or the creation of an adequate 
stockpile by the central government. Governor Martin 
concluded his plea for an adequate force to implement 
our future foreign policy by pointing out the responsi- 
bility of the states in relation to postwar defense. 

Governor Langlie of Washington outlined the im- 
portance of developing our national resources after the 
war. “We are yet a very young country and in -the 
scarcely more than one hundred and fifty years of our 
existence we have not used our resources in some cases 
too wisely,” he pointed out. However, he said “we are 
arriving at a period of early maturity. I believe 
that the war has hastened our considered planning by 
bringing into sharp focus the meaning of our resources ; 
showing us the power of what we possess and what 
are the limits of our possibilities.” 

Govs. Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia and For- 
rest C. Donnell of Missouri spoke and Gov. Robert S. 
Kerr of Oklahoma presided at the Wednesday luncheon 
meeting at the Scioto Country Club. Governor Neely, 
discussing unemployment as “democracy’s predominant 
peril in the postwar period,” and expressing doubt as 
to the ability of private enterprise to give gainful em- 
ployment to all, urged that “vast, useful public works 
programs should be prudently formulated without delay 
so that their execution may begin as soon as the war 
is won.” Regarding postwar projects he said: “Every 
state in the union could, with undoubted economic pro- 
priety, sponsor a labor-employing public improvement 
program of its own which, if providently executed, 
would in a few years liquidate itself and thereafter long 
pay liberal dividends in utility. Failure to take 
such action now, Governor Neely warned, will “compel 
the Federal Government to assume the states’ responsi- 
bilities, bear their burdens and discharge their duties.” 

Governor Donnell outlined the duties of a Governor 
in wartime. He emphasized the need now, more than 
ever, for the enforcement of state laws and the carrying 
out of the spirit of the state constitutions. “If the people 
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desire a law to be changed or repealed, the appropriate 
means to that end may be utilized, but so long as that 
law exists the Governor should use his best efforts 
toward its enforcement,” he pointed out. ‘May we Gov- 
ernors,” he concluded, “be rekindled with a sense . . . of 
the influence which our actions will have in determining 
the extent to which state governments will hereafter 
survive 


ecutive Committee: Bricker of Ohio, Broughton of 
North Carolina, Green of Illinois, Griswold of Ne- 
braska, Holland of Florida, Maw of Utah, O’Conor of 
Maryland, Saltonstall of Massachusetts, and Warren 
of California. This Committee held a meeting and 
selected Governor Saltonstall as its Chairman for the 
ensuing year. The Conference was then adjourned. 


FINAL BusINEss SESSION 


The final business session 
was called following the lunch- 
eon at the Scioto Country 
Club. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions, J. Melville Broughton, 
Chairman, submitted several 
proposals which were adopted. 
One drew attention to powers 
yielded to the Federal Govern- 
ment to further the war effort 
and recommended that such 
rights and powers “be 
promptly reclaimed when this 
war shall have been success- 
fully terminated.” Another 
commended the workers and 
managers on the production 
front, but called for the elimi- Ohio 
nation of production stop- 
pages. Others requested the 
Federal Government to make 
feed available to agricultural 
producers, called upon state 
and federal governments to 
maintain forest fire prevention 
services, and resolved that 
OPA restrictions on food be 
removed or eased in their ef- 
fect on state and local agen- 
cies and institutions. In con- 
clusion, the session expressed 
its gratitude to Governor and 
Mrs. Bricker and the state of 
Ohio and appreciation to Gov- 
ernor O’Conor for his serv- 
ices as Chairman. 

Gov. Sam H. Jones of 
Louisiana submitted the re- 
port of the Auditing Commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, and it was ordered 
filed. The Committee on Nom- 
inations recommended in a re- 
port submitted by Gov. J. 
Howard McGrath of Rhode 
Island the amendment of the 
Articles of Organization to 
provide for nine members on 
the Executive Committee in 
place of five as in the past. 
The amendment was adopted 
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J. Metvitte BrouGHTon DwiGutT H. GREEN 
North Carolina Illinois 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL Spessarp L. HoLLanp 


Massachusetts Florida 
Chairman 


after which the following Gov- 
ernors were elected to the Ex- 


Hersert B. MAw 
Utah 


R. O’Conor 
Maryland 


EARL WARREN 
California 
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GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE IN THE PRESS 


AN OLD ISSUE COMES 
TO LIFE 


By Raymonp MoLey 
Newsweek, July 5, 1943 


Every seasoned observer at the Governors’ Conference held 
here in Columbus agreed on one thing. It was not just an- 
other Governors’ Conference, although this was the thirty- 
fifth annual affair of its kind. A familiar American issue 
flared up when’ the first visitors arrived on Sunday and 
burned fiercely until the last one left on Thursday. It was 
the issue of states’ rights, the oldest and, at the moment, 
the most vital of American issues. 

A few years ago it seemed dead as the blue laws. It was 
something for retired lawyers to ponder as they turned 
from will-writing to metaphysics, and for dry professors to 
drone about to sleepy students. Yet states’ rights are the 
bone and sinew of our system. Before there was a nation 
there were states. Our states are not administrative dis- 
tricts; they are sovereign in many things. The issue is big- 
ger than parties. What the thirty-eight Governors, almost 
equally divided between the parties, said here, proved it. 

Apparently Washington knew what was coming. The 
only big federal guns to appear were courageous military 
men like General Marshall and General Hershey. For the 
rest, every single one of the high federal czars of oil, 
prices, food, and manpower scheduled to speak here sent a 
deputy to brave the storm. Two of the civilian subordinates 
were probably sent because they were former Governors, 
but, to be frank, they did not particularly impress the con- 
ference. The meeting was a rootin’, tootin’ affirmation 
that the states propose to have a real hand in running this 
country, now and in the future. The Kellys and O’Conors 
and the Joneses said it. So did the Sewalls and Saltonstalls 
and Baldwins. 

The practical situation described by the many Governors 
who spoke needs little recital here. Their cattle, pigs, and 
sheep need feed, and there isn’t enough. Manpower is 
scarce. Farm machinery is needed. Prices are out of hand. 
In some sections, like the West Coast, civilian defense is 
shaky to the point of potential peril. 

Inevitably, the problems described by various Governors 
underscored heavily the practical impossibility of having a 
centralized bureaucratic system run a country of this size. 
This is not merely a war problem. The limit of efficient 
federal control was reached some time back—perhaps mid- 
way between 1933 and 1939. Since then, the states have 
suffered acutely from the loss of power and revenue. 

Clearly the party system, which is supposed to resolve 
all issues, has been inadequate to meet this issue. So it 
takes precedence over the party affiliations of the states 
and the Governors thereof. The Chairman of the confer- 
ence was a Democrat, O’Conor of Maryland. The host was 
a Republican, Bricker. Dewey, a Republican, was chal- 
lenged in friendly argument by fellow Republicans hailing 
from beyond the Mississippi. Governor Warren, a Republi- 
can who ran as a nonpartisan, was a good spokesman of the 
Democratic Mountain and Pacific States. 

One political result of this conference may be strong pro- 
nouncements on states’ rights by both political parties in 
1944, regardless of the candidates who are chosen. 


Politics, in terms of possible candidates for 1944, was 
freely discussed in private, but it was not a major factor in 
the conference itself. Bricker, around whom much specu- 
lation centered, like a gentlemanly host refused to talk poli- 
tics, even at the cost of creating the impression among 
zealous reporters that he had no opinions. But all over 
Columbus were inanimate reminders of the pivotal political 
character of Ohio. From the walls of the dignified State 
Office Building, where the sessions were held, there looked 
down six sons of Ohio elected President since Lincoln— 
half the Presidents elected in that time. Before the State 
House are statues of Ohio’s contributions to the War Be- 
tween the States—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Stanton, and 
Chase. Wartime Ohio is always politically interesting. 

The Governors finished the conference with a resolution 
proposed by Democratic Governor Maw of Utah. It was 
their “considered judgment,” that further encroachments 
upon states’ rights would be resisted, they said. The pow- 
ers relinquished for war purposes should be recovered 
after the war, and, significantly, the Governors pledged 
themselves to maintain an active lobby to keep these pur- 
poses before Congress. 


GOVERNORS LOOK AHEAD 
TO POSTWAR CONDITIONS 


By TuRNER CATLEDGE 
The New York Times, June 27, 1943 


Ir THE two score state executives who gathered here this 
week for the Thirty-Fifth Annual Governors’ Conference 
reflected the moods in their own communities—it is cer- 
tainly assumed in this space that they did—then it must be 
said that the following matters are having a tremendous 
influence upon the thinking and action of the American 
people in these days: 

(1) An overwhelming determination to win, whatever 
the cost, and an abiding confidence in winning victory in 
the war; 

(2) A great sense of pride in the achievements thus far 
of our arms and industrial production; 

(3) A lack of conviction that the home-front job is 
being done to its fullest; annoyance with what is considered 
“poor management” in certain programs in Washington, 
particularly those dealing with food and gasoline; 

(4) A growing concern over postwar problems both 
national and international, with especial emphasis on dis- 
locations deemed certain to arise with the immobilization 
of plant and manpower following the return of peace; 

(5) Apprehension, more especially among those con- 
cerned with local government, lest the social and economic 
tasks of postwar America prevent, or be used as an excuse 
for preventing, the relaxing of federal power and the dis- 
mantling of the wartime federal bureaucracy once the war 
is won and over. 

The one definite action of the Governors’ Conference 
underscored the apprehension which these executives, and 
undoubtedly their people back home, have over the mush 
rooming of the federal establishment at Washington. The 
Governors deplored a further encroachment of the Federal 
Government into affairs of local authority. They did more 
than that, they set up machinery to try to effect a whole- 
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sale amendment of laws for the purpose of breaking up 
much of the federal power and returning it to the states 
after the war. 

There was something more to this action than the ordi- 
nary gesture toward “states’ rights” which one expects out 
of a gathering of state Governors. There was something 
more specific in it than the general fear of “big” govern- 
ment, as strong as that might have been. There was a 
really grave concern as to what the return of peace will 
mean in the several states, and as to how and by what di- 
vision of authority the problems which the Governors con- 
sider inevitable can be met and handled. 

Hardly a Governor attended the meeting who did not 
have some truly remarkable story to tell of the achieve- 
ments toward total war in his state. Gov. Ellis Arnall 
boasted that there were more soldiers and sailors quartered 
in his state of Georgia than in any other state. Gov. Earl 
Warren told proudly of how California had turned its tre- 
mendous resources of climate and manpower into a veritable 
arsenal within itself... . 

Numbers of the Governors seemed literally obsessed 
with the fear that a return of peace would mean a jumble 
of plants no longer needed and workers idle in their states. 
Some of them had been Governors during the depression 
and remembered all too pointedly the bread lines, the em- 
bittered farmers, and the grass-covered factory lots. 

But they remembered something else: That the Federal 
Government was the only agency large enough, powerful 
enough, and with sufficient funds to handle those problems 
of the depression. Will it happen that way again? That is 
a question the Governors would like to answer in the 
negative. 

It is not federal aid that the Governors resent. They 
asked for it during the depression and likely will ask for 
it again. Nor is it federal power, as such. It is the usurpa- 
tion of state functions inherent in the whole federal-aid 
process, particularized nowadays by the operations of in- 
creasing thousands of federal agents in the various states. 
What the Governors would like better than anything else, 
as they reflected here, is for private industry to do the 
reconstruction job alone; if not, for all government aid 

. to be handled through state and local officers. 

It would have been easy to conclude, from the reactions 
and remarks of the Governors, that the Federal Govern- 
ment was on trial. Not one of the delegates arose at any 
time to defend Washington, save Gov. Matthew M. Neely 
of West Virginia, who let his defense suffice merely by 
telling his associates that they brought federal interferences 
on themselves in the first instance. 

And there is every reason to believe that, with some 
modification necessitated by the nature of their offices, the 
Governors reflected in this a particular attitude of their 
people today. The Governors found it difficult to keep to 
the broader phases of their discussions because of the more 
immediate dislocations attributable to the war and which 
are troubling the people no end... . 

The inescapable conclusion was that the Governors, in 
the main and by a large majority, reflected a feeling that 
Washington should, and could, do a much better job on 
the home front. They appeared unwilling to say so officially, 
however. 

Moreover, through all the evidences of apprehension and 
annoyance, there shone brightly through the Governors’ 
discussions the feeling of pride of achievement and de- 
termination for, and confidence in, victory. Even in their 
glances into the uncertain future, such fears as they ex- 
hibited could be seen to flow from a cold resolution that, 
come what may, forty-eight components of the United 
States of America must not be caught short again. 


GOVERNORS RECOMMEND 
COOPERATION 


By Tuomas L. SToKEs 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, June 23, 1943 


THE REBELLION which broke like a thundercloud along the 
Potomac a few days ago when the House rose up and 
slashed at the bureaucrats of two government agencies— 
OPA and OWI—has its counterpart here at the annual 
conference of state Governors. 

These are two phases of the same revolution, expressive 
of an apparently growing irritation among the people at 
excessive centralization of control in Washington, with the 
mushrooming of federal employes which that overall con- 
trol seems to require. . . 

The Governors, who have the same basic antipathy [as 


. the House] to the multiplying bureaucracy, are working at 


the only solution, which is for the states themselves to re- 
assume some of the functions which can best be carried out 
by local agencies. This is quite a problem, for in the last 
few years the states have relinquished some of their func- 
tions, through the press of necessity in depression and war. 
They have got out of the habit of self-government. 

The Governors here, Democrats as well as Republicans, 
now seem sincerely anxious to recapture some of their 
powers and responsibilities. It is worth comment that 
no one, not even Democrats who lean New Deal-ward, has 
risen to defend the administration from the charges, re- 
peated here over and over, that Washington is trying to 
do too much of the job and is doing it rather badly in some 
directions. . . . 

The viewpoint of the Governors here is modern and 
moderate. There have been no demagogic speeches. These 
Governors look and act like businessmen. 

Consequently, no one here gets up to talk about states’ 
rights in the outmoded sense. There is a general acceptance 
of the Federal Government’s continued supervision in na- 
tional problems which break beyond state lines. But there 
is a recognition and a demand that the states must share 
in administration at the local level, both for efficiency and 
because government is more truly representative the closer 
it is to the people. 

Speaker after speaker points to the success of the Selec- 
tive Service Act and attributes it to the fact that the 
states administer it in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and conversely blames the OPA’s troubled career 
on the lack of this cooperative relationship. 

Preservation of this cooperative government is the ob- 
jective of the Governors. . . 

Likewise, there is a recognition among Governors here 
that states have got to take responsibility and exercise it, 
otherwise they cannot blame the Federal Government for 
moving in. This was well put by young Governor Arnall 
of Georgia, who said: 

“I must say, in a spirit both of rebuke and self-abnega- 
tion, that the talk about states’ responsibilities has hardly 
kept pace with the talk about states’ rights. . . . The peo- 
ple gave the state governments many rights but the people 
never gave their state governments the right to be static.” 

On every side here, too, is a recognition that business and 
industry must meet the responsibility of providing jobs in 
the postwar period, lest they find that the government will 
do it and break up the system of private enterprise about 
which they talk so much. 

Private industry must not only prepare itself, but it 
“must also observe economic law, it must steel itself to 
reject the soft way of life—that of depending on the gov- 
ernment,” said Governor Griswold. 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Connecticut Food Production Policy 


Governor Raymonp E. BaLpwin announced in a radio 
broadcast on July 13th to Connecticut’s farmers a food 
production policy drawn up by the Agriculture Committee 
of the State War Council as a guide for future production 
plans. Relying on voluntary compliance, the policy sets up 
priorities for the use of livestock ‘feeds in times of short- 
ages, giving dairy herds and poultry laying flocks first con- 
sideration. While specifically stating that chickens and 
turkeys now on hand should be grown to marketable age, 
the program calls for the diversion of grain from the rais- 
ing of meat animals and poultry meat to the production of 
milk and eggs when grain supplies are limited. The state's 
production of fruits and vegetables would be expanded 
under the policy. 


Marine Fisheries Compact 


WitH THE ApvopTion of the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Compact in 1943 by Georgia and Pennsylvania, twelve 
states have become signatories and are members of the 
Commission set up by the Compact. The twelve states in- 
clude: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. Three 
other states—Florida, North Carolina and Connecticut— 
are eligible to membership, but have not become parties to 
the Compact. 


Oklahoma Tax Collections 


Tue OxLtanoma Tax Commission has released informa- 
tion which indicates that its tax collections for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943, declined to $68,615,731, a drop 
of 3.51 per cent from the $71,112,027 collected during the 
preceding twelve-month period. 

Important increases—ranging from 13 to 25 per cent— 
occurred in several tax sources, including income, sales, 
use, cigarette, and freight car taxes. The beverage tax 
resulted in an increase of about 58 per cent. While record 
receipts were produced in income, sales, cigarette, and bev- 
erage taxes, the Commission warned that the trend might 
be reversed as a result of war conditions during the ensu- 
ing year. More than offsetting these increases were lower 
collections on taxes on gasoline, oil, gas, and mineral pro- 
duction, corporation licenses, inheritances and estates, gifts, 
motor vehicles, and tobacco. 

Grouped by character of tax, all consumption taxes ac- 
counted for 58.51 per cent of total collections ; income, in- 
heritance, and gift taxes to 15.57 per cent; taxes on produc- 
tion to 12.45 per cent; motor vehicle, drivers’ licenses, and 
title fees to 11.47 per cent; and business licenses to 1.86 
per cent. 


Federal Highway Aid to States 


Or INTEREST to the states in laying plans for postwar high- 
way programs is U. S. House Bill 2798, signed by the 
President in mid-July. Under the measure which was spon- 
sored by the American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, federal highway funds, previously authorized but not 
yet expended, are made available to the states until one 


year after the war. The law likewise permits use of part of 
the funds for the drawing up of plans for postwar highway 
development. 

Approximately $170,000,000 of unobligated balances of 
federal aid highway funds are thus made available. Of the 
total, $50,000,000 may be used by the states for preliminary 
planning, surveys, and engineering on specific projects. An 
additional $10,000,000 are made available for the repair or 
reconstruction of roads or bridges. Provision is made for 
the Federal Government to reimburse the states for damage 
done to roads by the armed forces or contractors on fed- 
eral projects. The construction of access roads to sources 
of raw materials benefits by the grant of $27,500,000. Some 
provisions of the bill deal with cost-sharing between the 
federal and state governments. Thus the Federal Govern- 
ment will aid in purchasing rights-of-way for future high- 
way construction. 


Relaxing State Labor Laws 


ACCORDING TO analyses of state reports up to the end of 
1942 recently released by the Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor, state labor departments have 
been able to relax labor laws temporarily to meet war pro- 
duction emergencies without changing basic standards. Bas- 
ing its opinion on permits granted and denied employers to 
lengthen work-weeks and work-days, the Division observes: 
“The states have adopted flexible and efficient methods of 
adjusting ... [labor] standards to meet the country’s 
needs during the war.” 

Some states, according to the Division, had statutory 
authority to grant exemptions prior to the war, others se- 
cured it through legislation or acted under the Governors’ 
emergency powers. In general, the procedure followed by 
most of the states in granting exemptions provides that 
(1) the employer files a written application, (2) an investi- 
gation is made, (3) if need is established, a written permit 
is issued for specified groups of employees for limited 
periods. 


| Legislative Sessions 
(As of July 27, 1943) 
Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened 

Missouri! . January 6 | 
| New Jersey? . January 12 | 
| Wisconsin’ . January 13 


Recent Adjournments 


| Regular Sessions Adjourned 
| Alabama . July 2 
| Florida . June 4 
| Illinois . June 30 


1 Recessed July 16 to August 23. 

| 2 Recessed April 13 to November 15; adjourned session 
met May 10. 

| 3 Recessed July 14 to August 3. 
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The Governors*® 


: 
> 
= > Se z<=3 
<8 32 Exe 
State Name Qs Inauguration Day Salary 
ALABAMA Chauncey M. Sparks D 1943 4 1 First Mon. after sec. Tues. in Jan. $6,000 
ARIZONA Sidney P. Osborn D 1943 2 1 First Monday in January 7,500 
ARKANSAS Homer M. Adkins D 1943 2 1 After second Monday in January* 6,000 
CALIFORNIA. Earl Warren R 1943 4 First Monday after January 1 10,000 
COLORADO John C. Vivian R 1943 2 Second Tuesday in January 10,000 
CONNECTICUT Raymond E. Baldwin R 1943 2 First Wed. after first Mon. in Jan. 12,000 
DELAWARE Walter W. Bacon R 1941 4 gb Third Tuesday in January 7,500 
FLORIDA Spessard L. Holland D 1941 4 1 First Tues. after first Mon. in Jan. 9,000 
GEORGIA Ellis G. Arnall D 1943 4 1 After second Monday in January* 7,500 
IDAHO C. A. Bottolfsen R 1943 2 1 First Monday in January 7,500 
ILLINOIS Dwight H. Green R 1941 4 Second Monday in January 12,000 
INDIANA Henry F. Schricker D 1941 4 1 Second Monday in January 8,000 
IOWA Bourke B. Hickenlooper R 1943 2 Second Monday in January 7,500 
KANSAS Andrew Schoeppel R 1943 2 Second Monday in January 5,000 
KENTUCKY Keen Johnson D (*) 4 1 Sixth Tuesday after Nov. 1° 10,000 
LOUISIANA Sam Houston Jones D (*) 4 Second Tuesday in May 12,000 
MAINE Sumner Sewall R 1943 2 1 First Wednesday in January 5,000 
MARYLAND Herbert R. O'Conor D 1943 4 1 Second Wednesday in January 4,500 
MASSACHUSETTS Leverett Saltonstall R 1943 2 2 Thursday after first Wed. in Jan. 10,000 
MICHIGAN Harry F. Kelly R 1943 2 First day of January 5,000 
MINNESOTA Edward J. Thye R 1943 2 2 First Monday in January 7,000 
MISSISSIPPI Paul B. Johnson D 1940 4 1 Second Tues. after first Mon. in Jan.' 7,500 
MISSOURI Forrest C. Donnell R 1941 4 1 Second Monday in January 5,000 
MONTANA Sam C. Ford R 1941 4 First Monday in January 7,500 
NEBRASKA Dwight Griswold R 1942 2 1 First Thurs. after first Tues. in Jan. 7,500 
NEVADA E. P. Carville D 1943 4 1 First Monday in January 7,000 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Robert O. Blood R 1943 2 1 First Thursday in January 5,000 
NEW JERSEY Charles Edison D 1941 3 1 Third Tuesday in January 20,000 
NEW MEXICO John J. Dempsey D 1943 2 28 First day of January 5,000 
NEW YORK Thomas E. Dewey R 1943 4 First day of January 25,000 
NORTH CAROLINA J. Melville Broughton D 1941 4 1 Set by General Assembly 10,500 
NORTH DAKOTA John Moses D 1943 2 2 First Monday in January 4,000 
OHIO John W. Bricker R 1943 2 2 e Second Monday in January 10,000 
OKLAHOMA Robert 8. Kerr D 1943 4 1 Second Monday in January 6,500 
OREGON Earl Snell R 1943 4 2 Second Monday in January 7,500 
PENNSYLVANIA Edward Martin R 1943 4 l Third Tuesday in January 18,000 
RHODE ISLAND J. Howard McGrath D 1943 2 1 - First Tuesday in January 8,000 
SOUTH CAROLINA Olin D. Johnston D 1943 4 1 (*) 7,500 
SOUTH DAKOTA M. Q. Sharpe R 1943 4 First Tues. after first Mon. in Jan. 3,000 
TENNESSEE Prentice Cooper D 1943 4 2 3 Third week in January' 4,000 
TEXAS Coke Stevenson D 1943 P First Tues. after organ. of Leg. in Jan. 12,000 
UTAH Herbert B. Maw D 1941 4 First Monday in January 6,000 
VERMONT William H. Wills R 1943 2 1 First Thurs. after first Mon. in Jan. 5,000 
VIRGINIA Colgate W. Darden, Jr. D 1942 4 1 Third Wednesday in January 10,000 
WASHINGTON Arthur B. Langlie R 1941 4 Second Monday in January 6,000 
WEST VIRGINIA Matthew M. Neely D 1941 4 First Mon. after second Wed. in Jan. 10,000 
WISCONSIN Walter 8. Goodland’ R 1943 2 First Monday in January 6,000 
WYOMING Lester C. Hunt D 1943 4 First Monday in January 8,000 


*From the 1943-1944 edition of The Book of the States. 
Fixes inauguration date for within few 


* Legislature convenes at this date. 


days. 


» Under the constitution the Governor is ineligible for a third term. 


© December, 1939. 


4 Officially, the fifth Tuesday after election day which is the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November. 


© May, 1940. 


for two terms thereafter. 


» As provided by law after convening of General Assembly. 
' Day fixed by joint resolution of the Legislature. 
i Governor-elect Orland 8. Loomis died December 7, 


‘ Election announced by the Speaker of the House the first Tuesday after 
he is elected. 


* A Governor who has served two consecutive terms shall be ineligible to serve 


1942. Wisconsin Su- 


preme Court held (December 29, 1942) that Lieutenant-Governor Goodland 
should become Acting Governor on January 4, 1943. 
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